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work as a contribution to medical literature. The criticisms we 
have offered appear to us to have been called for,and we would add 
to them the general observation, that the principal fault of the 
work is its diffuseness, and the want of necessary connection to 
the subject in hand, of a portion of its contents. We wish the 
author had found time to make it shorter. Dr. Jones impresses 
us as a man of wonderful industry, of admirable spirit, and 
possessed of the highest enthusiasm in his profession, but still 
wanting, in some degree, in the thorough scientific training and 
the accurate judgment that would enable him to bestow his 
labor in the way to bring about, in all cases, the best results. 
Notwithstanding this,—and it is a remark applicable to many 
others besides himself,— he has, under all the disadvantages he 
narrates in his preface, produced a work, as a whole, alike credi¬ 
table to himself, and valuable to the world. We hope that the 
public spirit he has shown in the publication of this volume at 
his own expense, will be properly rewarded, and encouragement 
affortgd him, to give the further results of his studies and 
experience to the world. 


III.—HAMMOND: SPIRITUALISM AND ALLIED 

CAUSES AND CONDITIONS OF NERVOUS 
DERANGEMENTS. 


Spiritualism and Allied Causes and Conditions of Ner¬ 
vous Derangements. Ry William A. Hammond, M. D., 
etc. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. P. 
366 . 1876 . 

By a regular process of evolution, this work has risen by 
stages, from a Quarterly Review article, of moderate length, to its 
present fair proportions. It relates to an attractive theme, is 
written in an attractive manner, and is one of various evidences 
of the literary activity of its author. It is dedicated “ to all, 
few though they be, who are free from superstition;” according 
to our experience, an exceedingly small class, so small that we 
cannot be sure that we have met with one of its representatives. 

As to his purpose in writing the work, Dr. Hammond says: 
“ Throughout, my object has been to strip from the basis of 
fact, which almost always exists, the net work of error which 
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ignorance, credulity, and superstition, have woven around it. 
In making this attempt, I have endeavored to avoid saying a 
word which could be tortured into an expression of disrespect 
for true and rational religion of any kind, especially 
for the fundamental beliefs of Christianity, to which the civ¬ 
ilized world owe so much. But for the faith, whether spiritual¬ 
istic or mesmeric, whether medical or theological, whether or¬ 
thodox or heterodox, whether Christian or Pagan, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, which seeks to bolster itself up 
by so-called supernatural phenomena, or by alleged miraculous 
interpositions of the Deity in its behalf, I have not hesitated to 
speak with entire frankness and directness. And I confess, that 
for the religion which is mainly based upon emotion, I have no 
great respect. It is generally as inconstant as the feeling from 
which it arises, while leaving behind it mental and nervous 
disorders, often, of life-long duration. * * * , * 

“ This book is not, therefore, written in the interest of science 
against religion. Its aim is altogether different. Indeed, there 
can be no conflict between pure science and pure religion, for 
the one is truth, and the other is faith in the truth.” 

We shall not, of course, enter into a discussion in these pages 
of the theological aspects of the statements made by Dr. Ham¬ 
mond, but we apprehend that very few religious thinkers, who, 
after all, must be admittted as the real expounders of religion 
and religious thought, would agree that an author had been 
very successful in his eudeavors, however sincere, to “ avoid say¬ 
ing a word which could be tortured into an expression of disre¬ 
spect. * * * to the fundamental beliefs of 

Christianity,” who should insist, as Dr. Hammond does, in dis¬ 
charging from the Christian scheme the “supernatural,” or to 
state the matter another way, who should reject, without dis¬ 
crimination, all miraculous occurrences belonging to its history. 
If a belief ill miracles is not one of the “ fundamental beliefs” of 
Christianity , standing out in bold relief, throughout its entire 
history to this hour, and at this hour, then we do not know what 
are its fundamental beliefs. 

If a belief in miracles is one of the most fundamental in 
Christianity, a statement which would place them on the same 
level as the phenomena of modern spiritualism, and of nervous 
and mental derangement, would, to say the least-, not be esteemed 
courteous by the thousands of intelligent believers in miracles. 
But this is exactly what has been done by Dr. Hammond. 

Then, again, it is a matter for question, as to what is “ pure 
science ana pure religion,” when the one is described as “ truth," 
and the other as “faith in the truth.” There is certainly a sac¬ 
rifice of fact here, at the point of an antithesis, or in obedience 
to the requirements of an inadequate definition. Science is cer¬ 
tainly something more, if not something less than truth, and 
religion, in any permissible sense of the word, is something 
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more than mere faith. It embodies, at least, in the view of its 
authorized professors, certain truths, or nothing. And who 
shall declare what religion comprehends, unless those who have 
intelligently studied and experienced it? Shall such not enjoy 
the common privelege of making their own definitions? Cer¬ 
tainly they would not acknowledge Dr. Hammond’s definition 
of religion, except as, we were about to say, a serious caricature 
of its real nature. But we must pass all such questions by, 
to reach those more germane to the purposes of a medical peri¬ 
odical. 

The first eleven chapters (182 pages) are devoted to a discus¬ 
sion of the phenomena of “ Spiritualism;” the twelfth chapter 
to “ Somnambulism;” the thirteenth to “Hysteria;” the four¬ 
teenth to “Fasting Girls;” the fifteenth to “Hysteroid Affec¬ 
tions;” the sixteenth to “Stigmatization,” and finally, the sev¬ 
enteenth to “ Conclusions.” 

The first part of the third chapter, is occupied with a discus¬ 
sion of “ some of the causes which lead to a belief in spiritual¬ 
ism.” 

They are chiefly, sensorial delusions, human credulity and 
ignorance, conjoined with a love for the marvellous. Undoubt¬ 
edly Dr. Hammond is in the main, right. But when in the 
course of his discussion he says that “ there are two forces 
resulting from vitality * * * mind and animal 

electricity ,” and when he denominates the belief which would 
“ give the mind an existence independent of the nervous sys¬ 
tem,” as being a mere “ metaphysical and theological dogma.” 
and when he says that the “ mind may be regarded as a force, the 
result of nervous action,” we feel that we are dealing with state¬ 
ments of at least, doubtful value. 

In the chapter on “ magnetism” is a pleasant recital of several 
rather well known facts, or circumstances, as to the real or sup- 

K sed action of the magnet, on human, and other living beings. 

is leads to a few remarks on the “ odic” force of Reichenbach, 
or the so-called “ animal magnetism,” which latter, it seems to 
us,-has been inadequately treated by Dr. Hammond. The chap¬ 
ter concludes with a history of the electrical, or magnetic girl, 
Angelique Cottin, taken from the work of M. Figuier, and with 
it tne adverse report on her case of the commission appointed by 
the French Academy of Sciences. But there is no attempt at a 
thorough discussion of the subject, and its various relations. 

The next chapter is on the subject of “ Concentrated Atten¬ 
tion as a source of erroneous sensorial impressions.” But 
there is a mere outline of the facts of this subject, with no at¬ 
tempt, whatever, to explain their nature, or but few of their re¬ 
lations. 

Under the head of “Sleight of hand,” it is declared that many 
things are done quite as wonderful, and as difficult to explain, as 
any of the phenomena of spiritualism, so-called. The perform- 
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ers of tricks, such as the jugglers of India and China, of necro¬ 
mancers, of imitators of the doings of mediums, are referred to 
as quite a« wonderful as any pretended spiritualistic phenomena. 
Dr. Hammond does not try to explain either, but in the main con¬ 
tents himself with the assumption, that because one class of 
the phenomena is not dependent upon spirit agency, there¬ 
fore the other cannot be. The reasoning is of the same kind as 
that in Butler’s “Analogy,” which does not try so much to ex¬ 
plain the apparent difficulties involved in a religious scheme of 
the universe, and in the moral world, as to point out analagous 
difficulties in the physical world. If you produce a startling 
phenomenon on the spiritualistic side so-called, Dr. Hammond 
pledges himself to produce one quite as marvellous, from the 
repertory of the juggler. Dr. Hammond adopts Kardec's divis¬ 
ion of “Mediums;” viz; physical mediums , such as the table 
turners, the fire eaters, the levitutors, etc.; sensitive or impress¬ 
ible mediums, those who have vague impressions, a sort, of a 
tingling in the limbs which does not admit of accurate descrip¬ 
tion; auditive mediums, who hear spirit voices, which maybe 
either an external or an internal voice; speaking mediums , those 
who exhort and give utterance to communications received from 
spirits; seeintj mediums, who are gifted with the faculty of 
seeing spirits, either when awake or in a state of somnambulism; 
somnambulic mediums, who differ from other kinds in the 
fact that they act under the influence of their own spirits, 
instead of that of another; curing mediums, who are endowed 
with the power of curing the subjects of various diseases by 
simply touching them, looking at them, without using any 
medical means whatever; pneumatographic mediums, who are 
able to obtain writing direct from the spirits, a rare gift, as M. 
Kardec says; and writing or psgcographic mediums, through 
whom the spirits communicate their wishes or opinions f» 3 r 
causing them to write. "To which,” says Dr. Hammond "I 
would add the possessed mediums , into whose bodies the spirits 
enter and rend them and contort them, and the obsessed me¬ 
diums, who are siez.ed by the spirits and hurled about from one 
spot to another.” I)r. Hammond then adds, “I propose in the 
following pages to give an explanation of the real conditions, 
which induce pach of the kinds of mediumship mentioned by 
Kardec or myself, and to bring forward examples to show how 
readily the phenomena are explained, upon very different the¬ 
ories, than spiritualistic.” (P. 50.) 

Under the head of “ physical mediums,” mention is made of 
the “increasing and diminishing of stature,” “ levitation, or ris¬ 
ing in the air,” especially as recorded in the account by Lord 
Lindsay of the performance of Mr. D. D. Home, the noted me¬ 
dium. At this point Dr. Hammond cites a large number of 
accounts of similar performances, as given by various authors, 
especially in Butler’s Lives of the Primitive fathers, Martyrs, 
and other Principal Saints, etc. 
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But all such doings of physical mediums, Dr. Hammond 
would ascribe either to, 1st, an hallucination on the part of the 
subject, characterized by the sensation of rising in the air, or of 
flying, and illusion on the part of those asserting themselves to 
have been witnesses,” or to, 2d, “ unintentional exaggeration, 
misinterpretation, and inaccuracy of statement,” or to, 3d, “in- 
suffiicient evidence,” or to, 4th, “ intentional misstatement,” or, 
finally, to 5th, “ ledgerdemain.” These criteria are applied to 
the case of Mr. Home, as related by Lord Lindsay, and it is re¬ 
jected as wholly untrustworthy, especially as one person seems 
to have been present at that famous mince who asserts, that Mr 
Home did not leave his chair during the performance when he is 
said to have floated out of a window into the air, to return by 
another window, without any visible support. 

Then as to the ability claimed by mediums to “ resist the 
effects of physical and chemical agents,” such as carrying live 
coals, exposure to fire, etc., a similar course is taken. “ Starting 
with Mesehach, Shadrach. and Abednego, who walked about in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s firey furnace without being burnt, or the 
hairs of their heads being scorched, or even the smell of fire re¬ 
maining on them, we come to the saints of the new dispensa¬ 
tion,” and accounts of other remarkable cases. Dr. Hammond 
esteems it as much more probable, that these marvellous ac¬ 
counts are to be set down to the credit of hallucination and 
delusion, to imposture, or to some natural, but unnoticed means 
of protection from injury, rather than to spirit agency. 

A lengthy reference is made to the experiments of Mr. Geo. 
Crookes, of London, on Mr. Home, the noted spiritualist. As 
many of our readers may not have met with an account of these 
experiments, we will make some mention of one of them in this 
place. 

Mr. Crookes, amongst other means of examination, devised a 
simple mechanism, for testing the presence of an invisible force, 
said to be capable of producing physical effects. A beam of 
wood was so arranged that one end rested on a fulcrum, on a 
table or some similar support, and the other was suspended from 
a spring balance. By making pressure on the beam near the 
fulcrum, the medium was able to depress the remote end so as 
to carry down the index of the balance several pounds. To avoid 
a manifest source of error, a glass vessel filled with water, was 
placed on the beam over the fulcrum, and a small vessel of cop¬ 
per, perforated by holes at its bottom, was made to dip into the 
water, so as not to touch the glass vessel in any part, and the 
copper vessel was firmly supported by a contrivance, wholly 
separate from the other parts of the mechanism. 

“When Mr. Home placed his hands inside the copper vessel, 
any force passing through his hand had to traverse the water, 
hence, no muscular action of his could have any effect on the 
spring balance. With the apparatus thus arranged, the lever 
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oscillated as in his previous experiment, the average strain reg¬ 
istered being three or four pounds." 

“ The lever moved equally well when Mr. Home put his hands 
on the table, without touching the apparatus at all.” In respect 
to this and similar experiments, Dr. Hammond says: “ I think, 
after an attentive consideration of these experiments, we may 
conclude, that in point of fact they are correct. There is such 
a thing as being unduly sceptical as well as weakly credulous, 
and we should have to strain our scepticism—which is only 
healthy when it is rational—to an unwarrantable extent were 
we to disregard the results reported by so accurate an observer 
as Mr. Crookes, and witnessed and concurred in—so far as the 
facts go—by so eminent, and cautious a philosopher as Mr. 
Huggins. It is therefore, 1 think, fairly to be believed, that 
Mr. Home was capable, without the exertion of muscular force, 
of so acting on the spring balance, through the medium of the 
board, as to indicate an increase of weight.” But if we admit 
the experiments, as all they appear to be, and Dr. Hammond 
admits as much, how can we explain them? 

Dr. Hammond would explain them by classing them with 
the performances of Indian jugglers, or by some “principle of 
suggestion,” or by fraud, or by electricity, or by, possibly, the 
so-called “psychicforce,” hypothetically adopted by Mr. Crookes. 
But to class the observations of this latter gentleman, with 
the performances of Indian jugglers, with Mr. Home to aid 
him, does not explain them any more than it explains the 
modus operandi of the juggler. We do not exactly see, either, 
how any recognized “ principle of suggestion,” can explain the 
experiments of Mr. Crookes, admitting them to have been what 
they appeared to have been; nor do we see hov^ our present 
knowledge of the limits and modes of action of electricity, 
even including the experiments cited by Dr. Hammond, or the 
experiments of Dr. Tyndall, will enable us to explain them 
any more adequately. 

We do not, under the circumstances, see any objection, 
a priori , (in view of the inadequacy of other possible modes of 
explaining the phenomena) to admitting, hypothetically, the 
existence of something similar to the “ psychic” force of Mr. 
Crookes. 

So far as we can discern, it is necessary either to deny the 
correctness of the experiments, or to admit some unfamiliar 
cause. But it seems hardly possible to adopt the former course, 
except on grounds which virtually destroy the value of all 
human testimony, especially as it relates to unusual occur¬ 
rences—possibly New Testament miracles. And we make this 
declaration in full view of the dangers on the other hand, of 
admitting anything on the testimony of others, without the 
strictest application of rational criteria. 

We do not think the experiments of Mr. Crookes have been 
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discussed with the thoroughness they deserve, by Dr. Ham¬ 
mond, admitting, as he does, their correctness. 

For our own part, we are as far as Dr. Hammond, or any one 
else can rationally be, from attributing them to spiritualistic 
agency, without some actual proof, positive or negative, necessi¬ 
tating such a conclusion, but which was not produced in those 
experiments. But we do say—on the supposition that they are 
correctly reported—that they have not been considered by any 
one, so far as vye know, as attentively as they should be. They, 
in common, with many other real and apparent facts, point to 
the probable existence of forms of force, to which we are, as 
yet, in a measure, strangers. 

But we cannot enter on a review of these questions in this 
place. 

The performances of “seeing and auditive mediums,” may be 
properly set down to the credit of hallucinations and imposture, 
as they are by Dr. Hammond. 

Very little attention is given to “speaking mediums,” except 
to relegate such of their doings as may not be imposture, to the 
domain of nervous and mental physiology and pathology. 

As respects “curing mediums,” Dr. Hammond shows in a very 
satisfactory manner, that their exploits may be explained by a 
reference, either to the imaginary nature of the affection said to 
have been cured, or to the action of the mind of the subject, in 
modifying the state of the body, a mode of affecting the body 
well recognized by physicians, or finally td mere coincidences. 

But while we see no more reason to believe in spirit agency in 
the cure of disease than Dr. Hammond has found, yet we have 
not been able to dispose of all the cases of influence of one person 
over another, for example, in the alleviation or cure of disease, 
in the ways pointed out hv him. Such phenomena as we now 
refer to, it is our intention to discuss in another publication, 
but for the present we .are not able to refer them to any ascer¬ 
tained cause. We have not space in which to discuss them 
satisfactorily now. 

As regards “writing mediums,” Dr. Hammond disposes of 
them in short order. He says, “As Kardec says, of all means of 
communication from spirits to human beings, writing is the 
most simple, the most convenient and the most complete. He 
might have added that of all methods, it is the easiest for per¬ 
petrating frauds. All that a writing medium has to do, is to 
take a pen in his hand, write what he chooses, and tell his dupes 
it comes from the spirits. There will always be idiots enough 
to believe him.” (P. 181.) 

The subject of "hypnotism” or “somnambulism,” spontaneous 
and artificial, is treated at length, chiefly in the way of instances, 
in men and animals, with the design to show phenomena sim¬ 
ilar to, or identical with, various so called spirit manifestations. 
But Dr. Hammond does not attempt at length, or with any 
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considerable success, to explain the mode of occurrence of som¬ 
nambulistic phenomena, referring them in effect, simply to dis¬ 
ordered nervous action, but especially to automatic nervous 
action, of which generally, its subject is unconscious. 

Hysteria presents ns with many strange phenomena aris¬ 
ing out of various disorders of the nervous system, many of 
which there can be no doubt have been mistaken, either as 
miraculous occurrences, or as the work of spirits. Dr. Ham¬ 
mond goes into the subject at length, and cites many of the re¬ 
markable cases or classes of cases, accounts of which crowd the 
annals of medicine. 

Under this head he ranges, amongst other things, certain reli¬ 
gious revivals, such as the noisy demonstrations at camp-meet¬ 
ings, and quotes at length from Mr. Wesley’s Journals, his 
accounts of the excitement which accompanied or followed, his 
preaching, and that of his coadjutors. He particularly quotes 
the scenes which are described by Mr. Wesley, as having oc¬ 
curred at Everton, where, as Dr. Hammond has it, Mr. Wesley 
preached from the text, " Having the fear of Godliness, but deny¬ 
ing the power thereof." It may not he out of place to correct, 
for the credit of Mr. Wesley, the misprint of the text we have 
quoted, by saying the real wording is, *’ having a form of God¬ 
liness, etc.,’’ (Wesley’s Works, Voi. IV.. p. 25), and to add that 
in justly condemning their extravagances, the following extract, 
without qualification, does injustice to the revival labors of 
Wesley, and to revivals in general. Says Dr. Hammond, 
“ Were it not that there is such a condition as hysteria, we 
should be disposed to take the other alternative, of demoniacal 
possession, as an explanation of the frightful orgies, which un¬ 
der the blasphemous designation of the ‘outpouring of the 
Spirit of God,’ excelled in hideousness the frenzies of the demon- 
olators of the East.” 

There ean be no question, that much of the excitement, at¬ 
tending certain religious services, or exhibited in the cases of 
very many, who, like Joanna Southcote, for example, have attained 
to great religious notoriety, have been the subjects, in greater or 
less measure, of hysteria, or other forms of nervous and mental dis¬ 
ease, under which head Dr. Hammond does not hesitate to 
place them. It is a most interesting collection of histories of 
such cases, that is given in the chapter on hysteria. 

Under the head of “ fasting girls,” the best known cases of 
reported excessive fasting, are given, nearly all of which have 
related to girls of a nervous or hysterical type, and to which 
there has often been attached a high religious interest, are 
traced to hysteria and imposture on the part of the subjects and 
their friends. 

The curious forms of disease grouped under the head “Hys- 
teroid Affections,” (catalepsy, ecstasy and hystero-epilepsy,) 
are described in their more manifest, or popular relations, for 
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the purpose of showing that, such cases present phenomena 
similar to, and no less inexplicable than many of those which 
have been ascribed to spirit agency. These chapters will prove 
interesting to the general reader, and may aid in adjusting, it 
not in dispelling a believe in spirit agency in the domain ot 
of spiritualism, so-called. . 

“Stigmatization” next claims attention. This term includes 
those cases, in which it has been asserted, that open wounds, 
similar to those made in the hands, feet and side ot the Saviour, 
were made by miraculous agency, in various pious persons. 

There have been several famous reported cases of this kind. 
Among them we have St. Franscis ot Asisium: Christine de 
Stnmbele, from near Cologne; Palma d’ Oria. Louise Lateau, 
etc. But every thing that can be learned ot these and all sim¬ 
ilar cases, would seem to leave but little doubt in an unpreju¬ 
diced mind, that they were the offsprings of imposture or delu- 

In conclusion, Dr. Hammond reiterates his disbelief in what 
has been called the “ Supernatural,” and as we understand in 
every form, and under whatever pretense. 

In such a case, much depends on the meaning we give to 
words, and especially to the words, “ Natural and Super¬ 
natural,” to which even but few writers attach a pre¬ 
cise meaning. That the great mass of delusions and 
imposturi s, and curious phenomena, which have been 
recorded in and out of the religious history of the world, 
do not fall in this category we heartily admit. But taken in 
the ordinary sense, we cannot agree with Dr. Hammond, in the 
final exclusion of the supernatural from the history of man¬ 
kind. The real difficulty does not lie so much in admitting the 
conception of the supernatural as in preventing its abuse. 

For our own part, after a pretty full survey ot the phenom¬ 
ena of spiritualism, we think it fair to state, that so tar as yet 
appears, none of its well accredited phenomena imperatively 
require the hypothesis of spirit agency to explain them. 

But while this is so, we are not prepared to go the length 
that Dr. Hammond does, in excluding spirit agency as a 
hypothetical cause, from any possible case in which it might be 
claimed. Says Dr. Hammond: “Even if bodies had been 
raised in the air by agencies unexplainable; even if some one 
had read writing through several thicknesses of paper; even if 
others had been bound and unbound in a way unknown to us; 
even if knocks had been heard, whose sources could not be de¬ 
termined; even if the causes of all the phenomena of spiritualism 
were entirely beyond our present knowledge, there would be 
no proot that spirits had anything to do with them. On the 
contrary, the hypothesis of spirits is altogether the least plaus¬ 
ible which could be suggested. The explanation and the phe¬ 
nomena have nothing in common.” (P. 364.) 
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But surely it is possible to construct a case, in which no 
other hypothesis would be adinsssible than that of the invisible 
agency of mind or spirit. If a case should occur in which cer¬ 
tain well accredited phenomena had an invisible cause, and were 
at the same time manifestly dictated by intelligence, it seems to 
us the only reasonable hypothesis would be to ascribe them to 
mind or spirit. But it is hardly possible to state, much less to 
discuss with in narrow limits, such questions. 

However inviting we cannot enter on them at present. But 
there can be no doubt, it seems to us, that for sanitary and 
moral reasons, a position of steadfast incredulity in respect to 
all so-called spiritualistic phenomena, is the one dictated by pru¬ 
dence and enlightened common sense. 

This exceedingly well written and deeply interesting book of 
Dr. Hammond’s we heartily commend to our readers, as a full 
and instructive, if not an exhaustive or satisfactory discussion 
of its theme. 


IV.—ROSENTHAL : KLINIK DER NERVEN- 
KRANKHEITEN. 


Klinik der Nervenkrankheiten nach seinen an der 
Wiener Universitaet gehaltenen Vortraegen, von M. 
Rosenthal. Zweite ganz umgearbeite Auflage seines Hand- 
buches. Stuttgart, 1875, 800 pages. {Clinic of Nervous Dis¬ 
eases, &c.) 

This work, though called a second edition, it is stated in the 
author’s preface, is nearly a new work, of which the substance 
of the older edition forms only an insignificant portion. As 
such it deserves an extended notice, especially since it is, in our 
opinion, one of the best manuals of its kind that we have met 
with. Among the numerous other treatises of its kind, it fairly 
deserves to hold its own. It is inferior to few, if any, and greatly 
superior in its merits to most. But for the fact that we have 
the recent published manual of Hammond, and the standard 
works of Handheld Jones, and others, in this department, to 
say nothing of the translation now being made of the volumes 
of Ziemssen's Hand-book into our language, it would seem almost 



